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sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 


until the -Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


LAMP THAT BURNETH.  /aah, LN//. 7. 
OPPORTUNTEY The question has been sometimes rather con- 
temptuously asked “ What's in a name?” When 
. ” d, or d ‘ 1 dream a 

Fhis T beheld, or dre: med it in a drea names stand for Divine entities there is every- 

Chere spread a cloud of dust along a plan hi If i | Holy Solel h 

r° . > a ft . » ‘ 
And underneath the cloud, or im it, raged ; sai TOR, 1 RON me ey oP ee 
A furioua battle, and men yelled. and swords presided at the Lyons meeting and directed the 
Shocked upon swords and shields. \ prince's Inmet course of its events, then it marked the beginning 


Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by toe 
\ craven hung along the battles edge, 

\nd thought, “ Had Ta sword of keener stec! 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears, bat tl 
Blunt thing !"—he swept and flungoit from his | 
\nd lowering crept away and left the eld 
Then came the king's son, wounded sore bestead 
\nd weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle sheu 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 


\nd saved a great cause that heroic days 
ianasinsteiininiliat — 
FOR RELIGIOUS 
ACTION, 


UNION AND 


When the first gene aa meeting of the French 

\ssociation of Prayer for the Union of Chris 
tians of all the Churches” was convened — in 
Lyons last November we dare say neither of its 
presidents, the Abbe Samuel of the Diocese of 
Grenoble nor the -Rev. Leopold Monod, pastor 
of the Free Protestant Church of Lyons, had any 
idea that before the meeting was over the name 
of the Association would be changed to a“ Un 
ion for Religious and Moral Action.” vet upon 


the motion of a Roman Catholic priest the change 


Was made, 


MORAT 


of a new era in the cause of Church Unity when 
the Catholics and Protestants who met together 
in the citv of Lyons changed the name of the 
organization they bad formed from an“ Asso- 


ciation of Praver ” tea’ Union for Action.” 


1) ACT AS WEEE. AS PRAY 

For more than a generation past Catholics and 
Protestants have consented to pray together that 
all might be one but to form a union for reli- 
gious and moral action launches the enterprise of 
unity on the waters of an unexplored sea. Will 
the vovagers in this ship of religious and moral 
action come to grief? Are they doomed to see 
their venture of faith broken on the rocks, or 
stranded on the reefs? Ts it possible for Catho- 
lics and Protestants to find a basis for united and 
harmonious action? As. professing Christians 
can they meet in loving fellowship on any plat- 
form: can they join hands in) any religious or 
moral enterprise whatsoever: against the feder- 
ated hosts of hell, ts it possible for any’ crusade 
to be devised where without mutual jealousy and 
mistrust Catholics and) Protestants might) fight 
the common foe standing side by side, shoulder to 


\s citizens of one republic, or of one 


shoulder ? 
earthly kingdom, they act in concert for. their 
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country’s weal, is it alone as citizens of the King 
dom of God that they cannot unite for a single 
religious or moral act ? 
Shame on all those * who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth" if this be so! But 
it is not so. God has been preparing the hearts 
and minds of His people for a practical expres 
sion and realization of our Brotherhood (not in 
fallen Adam) but in Christ which will obliterate 
one by one the differences and divisions of the 
past and make the unbelieving world repeat in as 
tonishment as they did in primitive times: “ Be 
hold, how these Christians love one another!” 
We believe that the “ Union for Religious and 
Moral Action” born in France at an hour black 
with the gloom of atheistic triumph will not die, 
but live and grow and spread until a new era of 
Christian fellowship and co-operation has been 
realized for the whole world. 
WHY CATHOLICS SHOULD JOIN SUCHE A UNION, 
By entering into alliance for 
moral effort with Protestants the faithful Catho- 


religious and 


lic becomes of necessity a missionary. He can 
never for an instant surrender one jot or one tit- 
tle of “the Faith once delivered to the saints,” 
he comes laden with the priceless truths of the 
Catholic religion to impart them to his Protestant 
brother in proportion to the readiness of the lat 
ter to receive the message of the larger faith. But 
he comes in love and generous sympathy, eager 
to recognize all that Divine grace has wrought in 
the other’s soul and to admire and emulate his 
personal devotion True his 
brother does not as vet belong to the Visible Uni- 
ty of the Catholic Church, vet he is a child of 
God, a member of Christ, an 


to Jesus Christ. 


inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven by virtue of his Baptism, he 
belongs to the soul of the Church. They have 
much, aye, so much in common: they look up to 
and pray to the same Father in Heaven; they be- 
lieve in and passionately love the same Blessed 
Saviour; they confess and loow for sanctification 
to the same Holy Ghost; they desire in self denial 
to follow in the footsteps of the Crucified One, 
to go about as He did “ doing good,” to lay down 
their lives with Jesus sinners and 
make the world better. How can these elect souls 


to ransom 
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in the several Protestant Chiirches know abou 
the richer, fuller treasure of Divine truth and ot 
grace to be found in the Catholic Church, if the 
Cathelic and the Protestant continue 
apart as strangers and aliens to one another, as 
did the Jew and the Samaritan of old, becaus: 
of their 


to wall 


forsooth the Jews conscious superior 


claims to possess the true religion, despised th 
have no 


Samaritans and would dealngs with 


| them. Jesus at the well of Jacob did not hesitat 


to say © Salvation is of the Jews” but He said it 
in such a loving, friendly way that the Samari 
tan woman was won for eternity and hailed Him 
as Messias, whom the Jews by their pride and 
want of charity crucified. 





MULTUM IN PARVO. 

The increasing disposition of separate Chris 
tian bodies to unite for concerted action is evi 
denced just now in Philadelphia, where a deter 


| mined effort is being made to better the govern 
| ment and reform the morals of the Quaker City 


The crusade began one Tuesday morning when 
representing 
phase of Christian belief, came together in Hol 
Trinity Episcopal Church and spent two hours in 
united prayer for the conversion to righteous liv 
ing of the politicians and people of Philadelphia 
Many people laughed and sneered at this exhib 
Never 
theless the following Monday morning the public 


several hundred ministers, every 


tion of ministerial fellowship in prayer. 


press of the country announced that the churches 
of Philadelphia were thronged on Sunday with 
thousands of people unaccustomed to attend Di 
vine worship and a great revival of religion seem 
ed to have suddenly begun. 


From Washington, the capital of the Ameri 
can nation, comes the report of a meeting of re 
ligious leaders * looking toward the introductior 
of religious and moral instruction in the publi 
schools in the District of Columbia, at which not 
only Roman Catholics, Protestants Angli 
cans took counsel together, but Jews also. Union 
for religious and moral action of all who believe 
in God and the ethics of the Decalogue is really 


and 
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necessary for the maintenance and defence among 
us of civic righteousness. 


“Tt is announced,” says the English Church 
Times, “ that the Archbishops are about to lead a 
crusade, the object of which iS to induce the rich 
class to give up the week-end festivities in coun 
trv houses. The Saturday to Monday outing, 
with the common neglect of Sunday worship, 
however, is a mere detail, symptomatic of a dis 
eased state of society rather than a disease in it 
self.” 


Meanwhile in a statement headed °° Luxury 
and Poverty,” the //eads of Settlements in Lon- 
don suggest a radical cure. They plead for 
“examples of simple living to counteract the ex 
ample of luxury.” They do not ask men to re 
nounce the wealth they have inherited or honor 
ably acquired, but to cultivate in their daily life 
that moderation which is the true wisdom 


“Years of material progress,” to again quote 
the Church Times, have taught us to believe that 
‘having,’ not ‘being,’ is the end and aim of ex 


istence, and in the struggle to ‘have,’ we have 
lost the sense of justice, the grace of charity, and 
the ideals of private and national life. It is high 
time, when twenty-eight out of every 1,000 citi- 
zens of London are paupers; when the drink bill 
is £174.445,271, and there are children who can 
not be educated because they are not properly 
nourished; when the mass of people have to do 
their work amid depressing ugliness and dirt—it 
is high time-that we thought of so using our 
means as to make them profitable to the whole 
community. As the //eads of Settlements says, 
the luxury in which the well-to-do class indulges 
‘prepares the way to poverty.” 


Dr. Norton, the American consul in) Harpoot 
and Eastern Turkey, after making a tour of the 
Sassoun district near Moush and Bitlis, reported 
last fall: 

“The survivors of the recent massacre num 
ber nearly 10,000. They saved little but their 
lives. Nearly every house in the region was 
plundered and then burned. Most of their flocks 
and herds, practically their anly source of food 
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and raiment, as well as income, were swept 
away.” , 

Through the Armenian Relief \ssociation sev- 
eral thousands of dollars were sent to save them 
from starving and freezing to death during the 
winter. Further help is needed to provide them 
with means to sow their fields and rebuild their 
villages now that spring is at hand. Any sum 
sent for the relief of the Armenians to Brown 
Bros. & Co., 59 Wall street, New York city, will 


| he promptly forwarded. 
| 


——_—_e— 
\ MEETING OF MEMBERS OF DIFFER- 
ENT CHURCHES, 

HELD AT LYONS, FRANCE, Nov, 13, Lgo4. 

lor the last two vears there has existed a work 
undertaken by members of different religious 
bodies, which this magazine has often put before 
its readers. This association has given itself a 
name at once very broad and very exact in mean- 
ing. “Propaganda of Associations for prayer 
for religious peace, whether political, or interde- 
nominational.” 

Never has the necessity for praver for religious 
peace, from the political side, been more urgent- 
lv needed, as all can see. But we must pray also 
for peace between the Churches, and such a peace 
asx will tend to union, or rather to unity, as each 
religion claims to be the best and the only true 
one. It is necessary to pray for this double in 
tention because they will mutually help each 
other forward, and each is of sovereign import- 
ance, and equally necessary 

Praver is not enough, to it must be joined ac- 
tion: and any one who prays from his heart will 


h not be content to miss an opportunity of working 


for the realization of that which he has asked of 
heaven. With regard to political peace our work 
is verv limited; there is almost nothing that we 
can do but to pray. .But for unity we can work 
in many different ways, as is proved by the little 
rule given to our adherents when they join us. 
It is possible especially to hold meetings, where 
the best methods of working can be put in mo- 
tion, and the best mode of developing our Propo- 
ganda discussed, as also how best to approach 
the members of different Churches, and draw 
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them together. This is why our enterprise has 
already so many adherents, because it was decid 
ed in the course of the vear just past, that we 
would call this assembly at Lyons. The meeting 
Was a private one, in response to formal letters 
of invitation. Nearly all of those who had join- 
ed the confederation received a printed invita- 
tion, but a large number of others were also ask 
ed, not in the hope that all would come to the 
meeting for as is easily seen there were many 
who could not be present on account of distance ; 
but for the purpose of acquainting them with the 
progress which in two years had made possible 
and necessary this means of extending and con- 
firming the work. 


It was thought that the meeting would consist 
of perhaps a score of persons, and even up to the 
last moment the salon was almost empty. But 
no, just at the appointed hour all the places were 
filled and extra seats had to be brought in. “And 
all of them choice persons,” we agreed; though 
sufficiently diversified to make it a representative 
meeting 

The meeting was opened by a period of silent 
prayer. 
letters and messages of sympathy and approval 
of our scheme, from the most distant countries— 
France, England, Switzerland, Russia, America, 
ete. 


Then followed the reading of a dozen 


A Protestant pastor made the first address, a 
charming allocution in well chosen words, full of 
kindness and encouragement and arguing well 
for an effort so beset with difficulties. Then the 
promoter and principal founder of the work 
read a paper which in clear terms, simple and 
this 
and detined the essential aim of reunion, 
are we.” he said, “ that 


association 
“Who 
dare to broach so 


precise struck the true note of 


we 
yrave a question, and attempt such an enterprise 
as the realization of religious peace, and union of 
the Churches. 
impossibility ? 


Is not this an Utopian dreati, an 
Yes, there is temerity in conceiv 
ing and setting on foot a plan which is so evi 
dently beyond human power to accomplish: and 
let us not fear to acknowledge to ourselves and 
declare aloud that this plan, strictly speaking did 
not originate with any of us. Only through cir 
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| cumstances providentially ordered by the Will of 


| God did it have birth, and grow. There was a 
man who had spent his life in the study of Holy 
Writ in pondering deeply the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, in pouring out many prayers 
and tears before the Most High as he watched 
the blind hatred and enmity of unbelievers and 
the shallowness and ignorance of many believers 
And the more he spoke to our Lord of his sad 
ness and his aspirations the more ardent grew 
his love of Divine Truth. He surveyed around 
him new forms of religion, and institutions that 
to understand 
quently such words as these would often escape 
him—The result of all these innovations is to 
lead to division and subdivision, where their ef 
Is not Truth one and 

Is not Religion the daughter of 
Can God contradict Himself? One 


he wished thoroughly. Conse 


fect should be to unite. 
undivided ? 
Hleaven ? 


1 


day a visitor, a Catholic from Lyons, was struck 
by some such words of his, and repeated them t: 
a friend. Relations 
tween these three Catholics, and under the direc 


were soon established be 
tion of the first (who is a Priest) the idea was 
formed gradually of organizing a Union of re 
ligions. A few words on the subject inserted in 
the newspapers by one of the two laymen from 
Lyons made known to others the project. -\t 
once letters of sympathy began to flow in from 
all sides, especially from) Protestant countrics 
Since then Providence has constantly encouraged 
and sustained us. Not only individuals but .\s 
sociations, having the same end in view, hav 
sought to be affiliated with us, and to join thet 
efforts and prayers to ours. We have thus been 
drawn into an extensive correspondence.  W) 
have studied the question practically, drawn up a 
rule, and finally called together the present meet 
ing. 

“Why then are we gathered here to-day? Wi 
are gathered here, persons of upright: intention 
loyalty and good will, desiring to propogate ideas 
of religious peace and unity; after the exampt 
of those friends of humanity who in the past few 
years have accomplished for international peac 
and union of nations such marvellous progress 
We have come to examine, ist. What can be, 01 
what ought to be this peace between Christians 
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2d. What are the reasons for striving to establish 
it? 3d. What means are to be used? In a word 
Nature, Motives, Means.* 


Il. NATURI 


In what does “unton” consist? “This may be eonsid 
ered in three ways, or rather we may know it in three 
degrees—ist. When two nations are at peace with each 
other, they each maintam a representative at the other's 
seat of government. Commerce, mdustries, literature, 
sciences, institutions, mventions, ete, of one are used 
by the other, there is much intercourse between them, 
and these good relations turn to the protit of both Wis 
should it not be the same between the different religious 
bodies, especially those living side by side in the sare 
country ? There are objections to be made to this: but 
certainly the advantages of such a plan out 
disadvantages. Many examptes might he 
it. 2d. Besides this, as among nations to this ist 
of peace are added treaties of alliance for spec 
political or military, so among different Church: 
it not be possible to form an alhance for a. spec 
say to combat our common enemies, theism, mater 
anti-Christian teaching, socialism, ete 2? Unhappy 
have never seen such an effort made tt 


Cathohe Priest and a neighboring Protesta 
have combined to get rid of some evil equalls 

to their respective flocks, never has such an 

tended to the clergy and pastors of the same province 
or country And vet such combination would produce 
numerous and undeniable benetits This would he a 
ligher degree of umion. 3d. And then nations or pros 
inces can be united either by their own free consent, of 
by conquest. In this way Nice and Savey gave them 
elves voluntarily to France, from whom other prov 
inces have been taken away by war. Int ime way 
the different denominations might be mone by 


their own free consent, or won by the us harms 


as prayer, preaching and mstruction, This fusion would 
be the 3d form, or 3d degree of union here is then 
union through peace, umon by alliance, and then per 


feet union by tuston or uoitication 


IH. MOTIVI 


There are three principle ones The tirst that we 
J 1 


may be delivered from a false position which as harm 
ful to our welfare. We say that all religious men are 
Children of God, and we resemble each other im noth 
Ing; worship, behefs, customs, imstitutions, terminele 


gy, teaching, interpretation of Holy Seriptures, and even 


the translations of those Sermptures Memeselves. et 


The result as mitellectual opposition antipatines, rival 


nes, estrangements between different: religious bodies, 


and different clergymen, to the great scandal of ule 
hevers of all sorts. This diversity and opposition 


the source of a host of evils of all deserptions Noth 


ing probably has ever injured as grievously the human 
race, nothing has so darkened souls, nothing has bred 
such great disorders, nothing has worked such pro 
found rum on all virtue. If this is so, what an intom- 
parable good it would be, if religious unity could be 
brought about in the world) The second motive is the 
general condition of the contemporary world, In_ spite 
of a hornble war in the East at this moment we may 
say that modern progress, humane sentiments, or the 
spirit of human brotherhood, the desire for peace, arbi 
tration between nations, the drawing together in sym 
pathy of different races, material progress and other 
happy movements of this time, render extremely desir 
able and more easily understood aspirations and efforts 
tending to the unitication of religions, and especially the 
union of Christian Churehes. Indeed nothing would 
so well further the progress of this new century and of 
civilization as harmony and peace in religion, while we 
look forward to that perfect unity which would seem to 
he the realization of that great blessing which God was 
to pour out upon all the people of the universe accord- 
ing to His promise given to the three great patriarchs, 
and five times repeated 

The third und mest weighty reason of all for union 
is the Will of God, Whe is the One ‘Truth, as we see 
from the imstructions of Jesus Christ and His Apostles 
According to them, as there 1s One God, so there ts 
‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism,” one kingdom, one 
fold and one Shepherd Father that they may be one, 
as We are One” said) Jesus, Who marked and em 
phasized this unity by four repetitions m the course of 
His discourse after the Tnstitutian. St) John xvi) 


it. MEANS 


Ihe first is prayer Ged works through all, and in 
Hl. and nothing can escape This Providence Jesus 
teaches us that under some conditions prayer is all pow- 
erful, We should therefore ask of Ili the blessing of 
umity with the greatest confidence, knowing that nothing 
ould be mere agreeable to This Wall The second 

J also very injportant, is the sanetiheation of those 
whe are praying for union, and desaning sincerely its 
accomplishment, this will he attamed by the practice of 
evangelical virtues. abnegation, hunulity, oprghtness, 


ove, unmon with God, ete lo lye so as to edify each 


other, and be pleasing to Ged as the essential condition 
} 


for obtamiug This grace and 


elp Ihe third means 1s 
sermoustly and lovally to study tl different religions 
md Churches The fourth ms cordial relations between 
those whe are the trends of reumon, frequent mter 

irse, correspondence, exchange of books and pubhieca 
ons, the creating of a mayazine or paper devoted to 

ir subject and received | all, by co-operation and 
mutual help in ther works of charity and zeal 

The fifth means is organization lhis means of pro 
motmg union can perhaps only be realized by one meas 
ure at present, that would be the formation of as large 
number t 


f groups as possible Any one who 1s zeal 
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ous for unity can find around him friends, acquaint 
ances, who will promise to pray for this object. When 
he has received three or four such promises the group 
is formed, and will grow easily as each member seeks 
to interest in turn, his own circle of friends. The found 
er of each group will take pains from time to time to 
remind the members of the duty of observing faithfully 
the time of prayer, half an hour every Saturday night, 
or at least once a week, as provided by the Rule. More 
than this each little group would hold its own meetings, 
periodical or not, for the study of union and religious 
The editor of The Bulletin would 
undertake to suggest from time to time questions to be 


questions generally 
studied. If every one present would try to form such 
a group, our meeting in Lyons 
the proportions of a event 
done without this formation of 
in its beginnings was introduced in no other way 


would quickly assume 
Nothing can be 
Christianity 
The 
Apostles founded groups, which afterwards took the 
name of Churches, a word which meant originally, a 


notable 
groups 


convocation Never has an important movement been 
inaugurated and become a fact, but by this method. We 
will all then work to establish these groups, but above 
all let us remember that the principle object of this 
grouping is co-operation in prayer 

After the reading of this address, listened to 
with the greatest attention by the audience, sev- 
eral persons asked permission to speak. But in- 
stead of confining themselves to the subjects pro- 


posed in the above paper, though they were so 





numerous, each one went back to the question of | 


unity itself, and presented it from his own point 


of view, arguing as if the meeting were held to | 


create the enterprise. The l’resident was mind 
ed to recall them to the points laid down in the 
program ; but he was advised not to do so, since 
it would be useful perhaps to hear all that could 
be said on a_ subject still a 
thought to so many. Later, when the debaters 


which was new 
had been calmed down, and no one else wished to 
speak, the meeting was broken up. 

It was surprising that a meeting so quiet and 
retired, which attracted no attention from with 
out, should ave had immediate results 
reaching as they were unexpected. 


as 


far | 
| 
A newspaper 


in Lyons the same week printed a few words of | 


graceful comment on the meeting. 
two of the large newspapers in Paris, had full re- 
ports of the affair with the speeches, in extenso 
Other papers and reviews both in’ France and 
abroad noticed in approving terms. All went well 
until some weeks later when a large Catholic pa- 


Soon after | 
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per, published in Lyons, vexed perhaps to learn 
from abroad of an event which had taken place 
at their very doors, printed an account of our as 
Mor 
than this, the religious authorities became alarm 
But the information which was at once fur 
nished them, very easily convinced them that the 
affair was sufficiently correct, and that — the 
Church was in no danger. 


sembly at once ill natured and incorrect. 


ed. 


Since then the happy results of this meeting 
of religious and well-meaning men, has more and 
more justified it. 
we have touched upon the highest subjects, where 


Serious correspondence where 


much instruction has been given, and where we 
have learned to know and love each other have 
been multiplied. Perhaps soon the most inter 
esting religious subjects may be brought befor: 
the general public, in ways which will attract for 
them the attention such vital questions deserv: 
May God design to bless all our plans, which 
have no other end than His greater glory and set 
Vice. 

Translated from 
for 


“Le Disciple de Jesus Christ 
January, 1905. Published 
France. 


in Grenoble 





KALENDAR FOR APRIL 


St. Hugh, BOC 
jth Sunday in Lent 

Passion Sunday 

St. Leo the Great, PL D 

Seven Dolors of the BV. M 

Palm Sunday. St. Raphael, Archangel 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, BOC 

St. Alphege, B. M 

Maunday Thursday 

Good Friday. St. Anselm, B.D 

Holy Saturday 
I:asTeER Day. St 
St. Mark, Evang 
St. Paul of the Cross 
St. Peter M 
Low Suiday 


George 


St. Catherine of Sienna, VoD 


-— +e - 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF THE LAMP is now 5 
a year for both clergy and laity 
subseribers is two shillings. 


The price to foreign 
American and English 
postage stamps will be accepted in payment of subserip 
tion Address THE LAMP, Garrison, N.Y. 

Asa complement of The Lamp subscribe to BOSE 
LEAVES FROM OUR LADY'S GARDEN, published by 
the Sisters of the Atonement, Prive 25e. a year. Ad 
dress ROSE LEAVES, Garrison, N. Y. 
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HENRY PARRY LIDDON, 


[SECOND NOTICE. | 


In our first notice we made some attempt to 
convey, to those who were not already acquaint 
ed with it, a general impression of the personal 
ity of Dr. Liddon; and, this month, we purpose, 
in giving an outline of his career, to discover and 
appreciate his characteristic positions. 

The eldest son of Captain Matthew Liddon, 
R. N., and of his wife Ann, daughter of Samuel 
Bilke, a Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Surrey, Henry Parry Liddon was born on 
Thursday, \ugust 20, 1829, at North Stoneham, 
in’ Hampshire, England: and members of the 
family “are frequently mentioned in wills and 
other records in various parts” of the southem 
counties. 

At that point of time John Keble was thirty 
seven years of age: Pusey, twenty-nine; John 
Henry Newman twenty-eight; and 
During the former half of Ins life, 


Manning 
twenty-one. 
that is, until the vear of her death in 1858, his 
vod-mother and aunt, Miss Louisa Liddon, a 
strict Evangelical, like her brother and sister-in 
law, is understood to have “exercised a profound 
Miluence over his life.” 
Vi se bool 

Of his earlier days Mr. Frederick Harrison con 
tributes a vivid picture: “As a school boy 1 al 
ways thought he looked just as he did as a priest 
There was the same expression oF sweet, some 
what fatherly, somewhat = melancholy — interest 
He would reprove, exhort, advise boys just asa 
young priest does in his own congregation. We 
expected it of him, and it never seemed to us te 
he in any way stepping out of his own busmess 
when he gave one of us a lecture or a sharp re 
buke. His school work was always well 
done and adequate, but | do not reaember that 
he won prizes or cared to win any. : » oe 
seventeen’ Liddon was just as deeply absorbed in 
Dr. Pusey and his work as at twenty-seven.” In 
his seventeenth vear he was confirmed, and im- 
mediately afterwards he matriculated at) Clirist 
Church, Oxford 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





| of Christ ? 


Vi COLD DG 

Phis latter was a bold step, against the advice 
of the curate-in-charge at Colyton; and we made 
some reference to this second phase of his life 
in our first notice; how he detied the prejudices of 
those days by-appearing on Dr. Pusey's door step, 
and identifying himself with that *Romanising” 
After 


taking his degree in 1850, when he was placed in 


party described at the time as l’usevites. 


a second class in “Greats,” he won the Johnson 
Pheological Scholarship in i&s51t, but failed af- 
terwards to win the Ellerton Prize Essay in 1852. 
\ll along these earlier years of Pusey’s leader- 
ship the ecclesiastical atmosphere was so hot as 
to be almost suffocating: the country went more 
or less mad over what was called the papal ag- 
gression, or the introduction of the Roman Cath- 
olic herarehy into England: distinguished lead- 
ers such as Manning, Hope, Seott, Robert Wil- 
berforece, and Allies “went over to Rome :” 
Pusey was inhibited by his bishop from preaching, 
and some of Liddon’s vounger friends seceded. 
BOLD NOT TOO BOLD. 

\t such a time there would be great: searching 
of heart for a young man like Liddon who had 
already been bold indeed in quitting the stand- 
his whole 


point of his parents, and giving in 


hearted allegiance to that “false teacher,” against 
Whom the friends of his father had so camest- 
Iv warned him 

And now the time had come for him to ask 
himself whether or not he had been bold enough : 
he had gone far, but had he gone far enough ? 
For this examination, as we may say, he read 
with Dr. Pusey, and passed successfully ; that is, 
he asked himself the question, “Could the Chureh 
of England appeal to her children with all the 
strength which belongs to the Catholic Chureh 
Had she ever in the past or present 
by any act or her own, forteited her claims to 
true Catholicity 2" 

Such questions as these were proposed and 
pursued with the result that he became profound 
ly convinced he was right in staying where he 
was: it was a ligh jump that he took, and that 
In spite of solemn warning, when he cleared the 
harrier between — the 


apparently insuperable 
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Evangelicals and Dr. Pusey; and after careful 
consideration he decided not to jump again. 
A VISIT TO) ROME, 

It was a critical moment, evidently, when he 
found himself in Rome, in his twenty-fourth 
vear; with Mgr. Talbot at his side, urging the 
claims of Rome, as only a convert from Anglican 
ism can, and as an experienced and traditional 
Roman Catholic never does. Moreover, Liddon 
had by that time already spent seven vears with 
of the 


mind so 


Pusey, the acknowledged leader, then, 
Tractarian party. Otherwise, with a 
young and so earnest it is easy to imagine what 
might have been the effect of arguments pressed 
home with feverish haste, and applied with al 
most terrible violence ; 

The inspired writer lays down the golden rule 
of “line upon line,” 
a little and there a litthe :” but with Mer. Valbot 


“precept upon precept,” “here 


all was to be at once, and he seems not to have 
realized or else to have forgotten the discretion 
which Newman apprecited in Dr. Russell, when 
the latter “left 
stunned Liddon by asking him in at cnee. 


him alone.” As it was he fairly 
bron 
ourselves, We never in our lives read anything 
more suggestive of how not to do it; and the ef 
fect upon Liddon was the reverse of all that his 
host desired. 


“To owas quite distressed,” he wrote, “at. the 
Valbot. Never 


do T recollect having felt so much affected by a 


conversation Thad had with Mert 
few words. They quite suspended my power of 
thought; they left me with ideas on the question 
in hopeless confusion. They did not illumine and 
direct by a coup de main; they only gave me a 
quite terrible feeling of the distance which exists 
in spirit between the Church of Rome and other 
bodies.” 
\PTER DUE CONSIDERATION 

On his return to London, about three weeks 
after, he made some attempt to do up the sum: 

Ist. Phe Roman system proved what he had 
known it to be before starting, namely : 

(a) Something different from what Protest 
ants think it. ; 

(b) XN totally new development, never-the-less. 

Seee madly : 


This development “may be inevita 
ble, upon the principles of antiquity.” 


| 
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Now, upon the principles of antiquity Liddon 
and the Church of England avowedly build their 
claims, so that the “may be inevitable” of thi. 
sentence is significant, as suggesting that, at that 
point of time (November 5, 1852), his mind was 


not finally made up on the Roman question, how 
“ever determined he may have been not 


a 
over.” 

His Roman friends continued to fire at his rv 
treating figure until at length the firing ceased 
We venture here to congratulate the Principal ot 
Cuddesdon on the judgement he exercises, and 
the fairness he displays, in the choice of these ex 
tracts from Dr. Liddon’s diary—such quotations 
we mean, as bear upon this anxious and eritical 
moment; although we are not in’ full: sympathy 
with his inference when he says, in effect, tha 


» Liddon’s being able to withstand such a contr 


versial onslaught as that of Myr. Talbot demon 
strates the he ypelessness of any attempt to convert 
him. Had he said, “ensured the hopelessness «i 
any future attempt to convert him,” we should 
have been disposed to assent. As it was, the won 
der is that Liddon, at the early age of 24 years 
was as little shocked as he seems to have been 
and in this respect the first visits of such men as 
Hope, Scott and many others to the Eternal Cits 
can searcely be said to have come up to his own 
(on December 19, 1852, he was ordained dea 
con, and preached his first sermon at St. Thomas’, 
Oxford, on St. Thomas’ day. He soon found, 
however, that his health was unequal to parish 
work; and after his ordination to the priesthood 
on December 18, 1853. Bishop Wilberforce pre 
posed that he should be the first Vice Principal of 
the famous theological college at Cuddesdon, but 
not without first stipulating that, if he must needs 
yo to confession, he should substitute Keble for 
Pusey as his spiritual guide 
of Ins 
stamped In- 
own personality upon the institution during the 
four and a half short vears he was in office; at 
terwards—from 1859 to 


We have already given some account 
work at the college, and how he 


18$62—we find him act 
ing as Vice Principal of St. Edmund's Hall, Ox 
ford; and, after declining in the latter year the 
important offer of the Wardenship of Radley 
College, the well known public school near Ox 
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ford, he moved into rooms at Cliristchurech ; and 
these he retained in the event, up to the time of 
his death, twenty-eight years later 

His famous Bampton Lectures, forcing men 
to think, as they certainly did, by 
them with the dilemma—Either Christ is Gad on 


confronting 


He is not good—were preached in the year 1866 
\nd four years later, on February 16, 1870, Ti 
Times announced his appointment to a canonry 
at St. Paul's, London; while on June it, in the 
same year, he was elected professor of lexegesis 
at Oxford, 
forty-first year, to find himself * placed, against 


Thus he had come at length, im his 


his will, in two great offices, each of them happi 
ly matching his high gifts, and each by itself suf 
ficient for a man’s whole strength.” 


Of Liddon’s career at St. Paul's we have al 
ready spoken, and we shall add only one word 
here, in order to remind ourselves of the wonder 


lt with 


ful group of men, who eventually combine: 
Liddon himself to clevate the tone of London's 
Cathedral, and so to provide a nerveus centre of 
religious influence for the greatest city ine the 
world—Chureh, Lightfoot, Liddon, Gregory, and 

that we mav not omit the lay element—Sir 
John Stainer, St. Paul's great organist, a won 
derful group this, to whom London in the first 
place, and the whole Church of England after 
wards owe a debt of grattude 

One incident we may record, which is less 
likely than others to be known to our readers 
Phe Late 
\mong the many good works at St. Paul's not 


s 


and which does not appear in 
the least important was the weekly mid-day ser 
vice for men, and that service had a strange his 
tory which the late Mr. Kegan Vaul related after 
Liddon’s death. : 

Mr. Kegan i’aul had a varied and renarkabl 
career: after having served as a clergyman in the 
Anglican Chureh he fell into an agnostic habit ot 
mind induced immediately by the “ chaotic state 
of parties, dogma, and discipline in the Chureh 
of England ’ which was “forced at once on 
(his) attention.” 

For years he attended the Positivisit: service 
ands sat under Mr. Frederick Harrison. until 
gradually, his soul craving a fuller satisfaction 
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he made his individual submission to Rome, ul 


timately dying a devout Catholic 


But during his agnostic davs he had contrib 
uted an article to the NINth Century, depreeat 
mg the absence of any special services for the 
cnormous mass of business men in the citv; writ 
ing. as he declared, not as a believer, but as 
pleading with believers. And almost immediately 
afterwards (1880) his stggestion was adopted 
by the Dean and Chapter, with the result that the 
1 o'clock service, with some of our distinguished 
preachers to conduet it, attracted thousands of 


voung city clerks and others, during the briet 


luncheon interval. On one occasion, coming up 
with NKegan Maul in the street while the t o'clock 
bell was ringing, Liddon, slipping his own arm 
into that of his friend, asked: Won't you come 
to Vour OWN service It was during the twenty 
vears from i870 to Seo that Liddon’s intluence 
Was at its height both at Oxford and in London : 
and thougl itis the outline of his public carees 


that we are for the most part necessarily describ 


me, the “silent life" of his history must not be 


forgotten, nevertheless his varied and volumi 

nous correspondence, his quiet walks and talks 
with undergraduates, and other good works, all 
of whieh constituted not the least characteristic. 
of his many sided career 


Finally his strentueus but comparatively short 


life came to an end in t&go: during his iliness, 


in the month of Nugust. he had heard the news 


of Cardinal Newman's death which took phace on 
the pith day of that month, and ° found it im 
\* 
dav.” Had T been well I Wrote, 1 should 


} 


ssible to think of anything else throughout the 


have hoped to be present at the Cardinal's fun 
eral. . Qf the event itself it is diftieutt 
to trust one’s self to sav anything Less than a 
month later. on September oth, his own call came: 
and it seemed to them whe watched like the 
deep sleep of a little child “as the soul passed 


through the gate of the eternal work 


Order from Rev. Father Bull, M 4 Community of 


the Resurrection, Mirtield, Yorkshire, England, his 


~plendid brochure on The Revival of the Religious Life iF 


for Men 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 
If. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


by Spencer Jones, M.A. 

Keble’s Assize sermon is generally recognized 
as the formal starting point of the Oxford Move- 
ment: Newman, whose health had sutfered from 
the labor involved in his famous History of the 
Arians, a work which he had completed in July, 
1832, though it was not published till the end of 
1833, was join Hurrell 
Froude and his father in an expedition to the 
south of Europe: so after the long 
(1832), Isaac Williams, who was then his curate 
at St. Mary's, Oxford, suddenly found himself 
alone; ‘Newman 
should be treating me very hardly but he had a 
plan of leaving me with St. Mary's entirely on 
my hands, and going abroad with Froude, who 


easily persuaded — to 


vacation 


said that he was afraid he 


had appearances of incipient consumption about 
him.” In the event 
turned to England about April of the following 
year (1833): Newman delaying his return in or 
der to visit Sicily, and finally reaching England 
on Tuesday, July oth. On the following Sunday. 


Froude and his father re 


July 14th, Keble preached his sermon which was | 


afterwards published under the title of ° National 
\postasy.” 

I have called this the formal starting point of 
the Movement, but it must not be forgotten that 
Keble’s Christian Year had made its appearance 
six vears before, while the project as such, to 
gether with some of its materials, had already 
emerged; for it was during their stay at Rome 
that Newman and Froude had begun the Lyra 
Apostolica, “ which appeared monthly in the 
British Magazine; choosing for their motto the 
words of Achilles, on his return to the battle, 
“You shall know the difference now that [am 
back again ;” and a month or so later, that is, a 
little before Newman's. return, a conversation be 
tween Froude and Isaac Williams, which may 
here be quoted, serves to some further 
light upon this first moment; the first moment 


throw 


in what was destined to prove one of the most 
remarkable eras in the history of the Chureh of 
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England. “ Isaac, we must make a row in th 
Why should we not? Only consider what 
the Peculiars, i. e. the Evangelicals have don 
with a few half truths to work upon! And wit! 


our principles, if we set resolutely to work, we 


world. 


can do the same. 
forced on people's notice, must work for good 
However, we must try; and Newman and | ar 
determined to set to work as soon as he returns, 
We must have short 


tracts, and letters in the Dritish Magazine, and 


and you must join with us. 


verses, and these you can do for us—and get peo 
ple to preach sermons on the Apostolical Succes 
sion and the like And let us come and see old 
Palmer (author of the famous Treatise on the 
Church), and get him to do something.” 

All this was like the rumbling which we hea: 
going on underground before the earthquake it 
self; or like the private conferences and deliber 
ations between distinguished officers, before an 
actual war is proclaimed. But it will be conven 
ient to follow the leaders themselves in identify 
ing the proclamation with the famous sermon «of 
July 14th. 

ANTAGONISTIC PRINCIPLES. 

Now it is important, in this first moment, t 
observe and distinguish two types of reformer, 
agreeing in broad sense as to the end they set 
before them, but differing strongly as to the 
means; nor shall we ever appreciate the Oxford 
Movement 


unless we appreciate this phenom 


enon, which has characterised it from the very 
first, and which no doubt will continue to char 
acterize it to the end. 

On the one side vou have the school of quiet 
ness and caution, as represented by safe and 
sound men, and finding its expression in Boards 


and Committees. Of this temper Palmer was 


“the chief exponent, while associated with him so 


far, though differing from him in some respects. 
were such personalties as Isaac Williams, Hugh 
James Rose and Percival. On the other side you 
have Newman feeling strongly, and Froude shar 
ing his feeling, that personality is the key to the 
position, and that “deliverance is wrought, not 
by the many but by the few.” 

Thus while Newman was beginning the tracts 
“out of his own head,” Palmer was suggesting a 


Church principles, 
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committee meeting of safe and sound men; men 
who would watch and protect the interests of 
the Church without allowing themselves to de 
mything rash. The “only really learned man” 
among them at the moment, the only one whe 
“understood theology as a science, and was prac 
tised in the scholastic mode of | controversial 
writing,” Palmer had a sort of following or con 
nection just then: “high Church — dignitartes, 
\rchdeacons, London Rectors, and the like, who 
belonged to what was commonly called the high 
and-dry school;” whereas Froude was wholly 
with Newman, and, even more than Newman 
himself, was always “shocking and scandalising” 
Valmer. Meantime John Keble, the oldest: and 
most venerated of all, acted the part, so congenial 
to his nature, of mediator between the two 
Liddon once said of Keble that he was the wis 
est man he knew; but this wisdom, with which 
he was so richly endowed, did not in his case 
sgnify caution merely, but the courage also to 
dare and to do at the right moment; and it was 
Keble who stepped to the front at this critical 
juncture, and said the word that was wanted 
Om the one hand you have “these good met in 
London” whose great point, as Newman tells us, 
was to put down the Tracts: while, on the other, 
“L.” He says, “as their editor, and mainly their 


author, was of course willing to give away.” 


ry 
Thus it was an anxious crisis; and the whol 
enterprise was trembling in’ the balance when 
Keble put out his hand to steady it, and to save 
the situation. “Keble and Froude.” writes New 
man, “advocated their continuance strongly, and 
were angry with me for consenting toe stop 
them.” 


Keble, at this point of time was forty-one years 
of age, and Froude thirty: Newman himself be 
ing in his thirty-third vear: and whereas of the 
two former we read in the Apologia that “Hurrell 
Froude was a pupil of Keble’s, formed, by him, 
and in turn reacting upon him,” | cannot help 
suspecting that the pupil had much to do—-moere 
perhaps than Keble himself 
tous decision; for with Froude a spirit of un 


with this momen 


worldliness, by expressing itself in) words and 
acts of the boldest daring, was a principal chat 
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much 
what people thought, nor mind at all, what he 


acteristic; and a man who did not care 
himself. was saying, would be the last person to 
identify himself with the policy of caution or to 
This 


is not to sav that we must choose between the 


range himself on the side of the safe men. 


two, but only to remind ourselyes that not all 
men are born to lead, and that a right propor 
tion must be maintained between the more ad 
vanced and the more conservative forces in his 
torical movements of such magnitude. Perhaps, 
in this case, it was Froude who said the word 
and Keble who, as the older man. fell into line 
with him, and gave weight to his word. How 
ever this may have been, it is evident that Keble 
Was as anxious for Newman to remain at. the 
front and continue to write as he was to keep 
from 


himself in’ the background and = abstain 


writing. This was always a trial to Isaac Wil 
liams, who stood very much in the same rela 
tion to Keble as Liddon afterwards did to Pusey : 
“T attempted in’ vain.” he says. to get the 
Kebles to publish, inorder to keep pace with 
Newman, and so to maintain a more practical turn 
in the movement.* And Charles Cornish, a Fel 


low of exe ter ( ollege, and one “oon whose judy 


ment Isaac Williams placed great relianee ™ 
seems to have shared this feeling: * People are a 


little afraid” he wrote, “of being carried away 
by Newman's brillianey ; they want more of the 
steady sobriety of the Webles infused into the 
Movement to keep us safe. We have so much 


sail, we want ballast.” 


Perhaps this prominent characteristic m= lsaae 
Williams accounts for his famous Tract on“ Re 
serve.” No. 87 in the series, which gave so much 
offence at the time, and the drift of which was 
that the whole of religious truth, of course, must 
be taught, but that it should be dealt out in) por 
tions at the proper time “as men are able to bear 
its a principle which plainly has the sanetion of 
eur Saviour Himself, but which, as expounded 
1 


by Walliams, gave great offence, nevertheless. In 


my case it illustrates that) temper of caution 
Which was not only proper te its author, but mere 
conspicuous in him than in any other prominent 


Practarian of the time; an estimate which may 
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be proved by the circumstances under which the 
series of Plain Sermons came to be published in 
the vear 1839. The project was Isaac Williams’ 


and his alone; and the purpose,—to quiet people 


and soothe their alarms. 


In first undertaking the publication of these 


Plain Sermons.” writes Williams, ° | had no en 
not even from Jolin 


\nd 


to this inci 


couragement from anyone 
Keble. 


indeed there was a humor. us. side 


\cquieseence was all | could gain.” 


dent; for while Newman concurred in the publi 
cation of these sermons, in connection with the 
Practs, and even contributed a volume to the 


series, it Was at himself more than at any other 
that 
spective accounts of the situation are suggestive 


“TL thought of 


Isaac Williams was aiming; and their re 


as well as amusing publishing 


these sermons, in connection with the Tracts, 


and with Newman's concurrence undertook it, 
being actuated with fears for the result of New 
man’s restless intellectual theories. To wrote the 
preface for those sermons, expressing my appre 
hensions. So Williams writes in his 


autobiography 


On the other hand Newman sums up the situ 


ation somewhat differently: “TL freely acknowl 
edged and lamented that they (the disciples of 
It is 


attention to 


the Movement) needed to be kept in order 
very much to the purpose to draw 
this point now, when such extravaganees as then 
eccurred, whatever they were, are simply laid to 
my door, or te the charge of the doctrines whieh 
| advocated, Phere will ever be a 
number of persons professing the opinions of a 
movement party, whe talk loudly and strangely, 
do odd or fierce things, display themselves un 
necessarily, and disgust other people; persons, 
too young to be wise, too generous to be cautious, 
too warm to be sober. or too intellectual to be 
And again: * While b thus republish 


; ' 
What | then said Che is writing in tog of what 


hinmble.” 


he had said in 1839) about such extravagances 


as occurred in these vears, at the same time | 
have a very strong conviction that those extrava 
ganeeS furnished quite as much the welcome ex 
cuse for those who were jealous or shy of us 


» as 


the stumbling blocks of those who were well in 
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clined to our doctrines. Dut it was 
duty to see that our good should) not be ey 
spoken of; 


writers of 


and accordingly, two or three of th: 
the Tracts for the Times had cn 
inenced a series of what they called Plain Se: 
mons, with the avowed purpose of discouraging 
and correcting whatever was uppish or extreny 
in our followers. ‘To this series | contributed a 
volume myself.” 

One of the earliest copies of the third serics 
these sermons, dated 1839, lies before me as | 
Write: it comprises six in all, and the title of thy 
second, | observe, is “The danger of self-conti 
while among the advertisements on 1 
Wilber 


foree entitled, * The Parochial System: an \p 


dence :" 
hack cover is a publication of Tenry 
peal to English Churchmen,” being an essay, th 
ubject of which had been proposed by the Chir 
tian Influence Society, for whieh the author 
tained a prize of two hundred guineas. St 


Was the situation as we see it at the outset 


DEFINITE AIMS 


Phe first Tract, from the pen of Newman, wa 
sufficiently bold: ° Blaek event though it woul 
he for the country, vet we could not wish ther 
(the bishops) a more blessed termination of the 
course, than the spoiling of their goods and mas 
tvrdem.” 

This 


time, although he confessed later on that much 


the author at tl 


was characteristic of 
his earlier language had been tleree and some 
it indefensible; but he was disposed, nevert!: 
less to consider that such a temper may serve 
good purpose when a movement is in its ears 
heginning and has to make its way. 

In this respect Newman and Froude were alil 
although the latter sometimes had criticisms 
his own to offer upon what he styled Newnmn 
“habit of cursing and swearing.” 

Nevertheless, on the whole they concurred 
holding’ that in the world, as we know it, 
must say startling things if you wish men to | 
ten; and here again Isaae Williams was alwa 
anxious as to what people would think of Kebh 
principles as Froude was in the habit of expoun: 
ing them: “1 always thought Froude an unfa 


exponent of Keble’s opinions—they were stat: 
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by him in a manner so much his own, so startling 
and original, and put in so extreme a light, that 
| could hardly recognize them as the same 

And Sir George Prevost, the editor of 
\\ illiams® 
note to the effeet that this habit 


\utobiography, adds an instructive 


was a kind of 
principle with Froude who defended hinselt ty 
saving that it was the only way to” 


that 


rouse pe 
ple and get their attention." and having 


once done this vou might “modify vor stare 


ments.” 


Perhaps Newman imbibed some of this 


Froude. Certainly he frightened and startled 


men at first: The heresiareh °° should meet with 


no merey: he assures the office of the Tempter 
and, so far forth as his error goes, must be dealt 
with by the competent authority, as if he were 
embodied evil.” Again, when some [Evangelical 
friend expostulated with hin he replied that he 
would “ride over him: and his, as Othniel pre 
vailed over Chushan-rishathaim, King of Me 
sopotamia.” 

\nd even in later vears, after lis submission 
Newman could blaze out) when the oecasion 
seemed to eall for it, as in 862, when men per 
sisted in putting about the rumor, in newspapers 
and clsewhere, that he was about to return te 
the Church of England, he used strong language 
and justified it afterwards by declaring that Ie 
could not get people to believe him in any other 
\nglican 


way. “The thought,” he wrote of the 


service makes me shiver, and the thought of the 
Articles makes me shudder. Return 
No! Phe net os 


broken, and we are delivered si \ll 


Thirty-nine 


to the Church of England! 


this serves to illustrate the spirited and fiery tem 


per of the ereatest of the Tractarians, and the 


ferce which lay behind the Tracts themselves 


Phe work, then, was to be effected by means 
of Tracts, sermons preached and published, bril 


liant articles in the British Critic, verses ins the 


magazines, meetings of groups in college pooms. 
and lectures in the Adam «ck 


St. Marv’s, Oxford 


Brome Chapel at 


I shall hope in my next article to disclose and 


portray the condition of the Church in’ England 
which served to provoke this movement, and the 
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impression it made upon the religious world ot 


that day. 
Revue Catholique des Eglises, edited by Abbe 


Portalof Paris, tells how Joachim TLL, Patriareh 


f the Orthodox Greek Church, took advantage 
of the arrival recently of a deputation of Abyssin 
kins at Constantinople to obtain from them in 
practice of the 


as to the faith and 


Some of the 


formation 
\byvssinian Chureh ifhormation 


thus obtained is of special value beeause the 
\byssinians were cut off as Monopysite heretics 
trom the main body of the Church some fifteen 
hundred vears age and have maintained a sepa 
rate and isolated existence 

Phev acknowledge and adminster seven sacra 
ments which ts good evidence that the recogni 
tion of seven sacraments by the Catholic Chureh 
must have antedated the close of the 4th century, 
When the Schism of the Abyssinian Church 
took place. 

"They believe that there is in the Holy la 
charist a real Transubstantiation: this change be 
ing accomplished by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
the priest invoking Pim expressly to sanetify the 
bread and wine at the consecration. Their inde 
pendent witness to the Catholic Doctrine of Tran 
substantiation added to that of Rome in the West 
and the Orthodox Churches in the East ought to 
inake that school of High Chureh Anglicans feel 
very lonesome, who, while they confess that 
Christ’s true Body and Blood are present in 
the Holy Eucharist, yet profess not to believe 
in Transubstantiation. 

Another thing in which these Abyssinian selis 
matics are more Catholic than the great bulk of 
Anglicansisin the intercession of the Saints. 
They have a practical, belief in the prayers of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. ‘They 
honot holy pictures and use them in their 
churches.” 

It is most interesting and hopeful frome the 
standpoint of Church Unity to learn that “ thes 
have practically repudiated the Monopysite heresy 

t their forefathers and no longer teach that 
there was in Christ an absorption of the human 
nature inte the Divine.” 

There exists in Ttalv a 
Jerome for the Dissemination of the 
which has been allowed to tssue 


ever since 


“Pious Society of St 
Holy 

from the 
Vatican Press an Ttahan version of the Gospels 
and the Acts and to sell them far and wide among 
the per ple at the low price if 
Over 350,000 copies have already been printed 
and the etreulation of the litthe volume is being 


Gos 
pels” 
2 poenice 


per copy 


vigorously pushed 
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THE COUNCIL OF 
iy the Very Rev. Mer 


PRENT 
\.S. Barnes 
devoted, throughout the 
Catholic 
Catholic exponents of tirst rate ability. Bot it mitst be 


[This page wall In present 


year, to expositions of doctrine by Roman 
distinetly understood that the appearance of their ex 
positions in the pages of this magazine does not neces 
sarily commit them to any statements or principles out 
side their own. Just as a man is said to know his own 
business better than other people can teach him, se, if 
we desire to know the truth as te our Roman Catholic 


brethren and their doctrmes, we must net indulge im 


speculations of our own about them, but listen to ther 
deliberate and precise — explanations — about them 


selves. Of course Tie Lae is no more bound to ac 
cept the positions assumed in this article than the writer 
is bound to assume the position on Corporate Reumon 
Phe kditor | 


If the cause of Reunion ts to reap any advantage from 
the study of the 


assumed by The Laue 


history and deerees of the Council of 
Frent it can only be by first taking a broad view of the 
whole subject and so coming to a clear understanding of 
the real conditions of the problems, before proceeding 
to consider details 

It is not possible, for instance, te discuss with protit 
the exact bearing and meaning of any of the Canons of 
the Council until we have made up our minds on the de- 
gree of authority with which they are vested; whether, 
that is, Trent is a General Council) of the Chureh: and 
exactly what it is that we mean by a General Couneil 

Indeed we must begin by going back even further 
than this; for every one’s idea of a General Couneil, and 
of its authority, necessarily depends upon and varies 
with his ideas about the 


Church, of winch the General 


Council is a funetion 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


lo clear our ideas, then, we must begin by a rapid 
survey of the various doctrines about the Chureh which 
have been held, and of the consequent variations which 
are thereby imported into the idea of a General Coun 
el 

In one of his lectures on the “ Ditheulties of Angel 
cans.” Cardinal Newman has noted that all 
Cathohe 
Fake the 


Arius himself taking bis stand on 


heresies, 
Church, 


\rians as an 


when considered in relation to. the 


have the same characteristics 
example: we have 
certain passages of seripture and of the early writers; 
and formulating the heresy which goes by his mame 
Forthwith there spring up from among his followers 
two distinet parties which develop in opposite direc 
tions 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HERESY 


The one party goes beyond Its leader, and carries the 


heretical position to extremes which logically — follow 








from the premises originally laid down, but from w 
its earliest exponents would have shrunk in horre: 
The other party approximates to Catholicism, a 

comes, as time goes on, nearer and nearer to the Cati 
lic position; until at length it is only with difheulty that 
it can be distinguished from it. Tt ts ready to anath: 
matise ts orminal leaders, and velhementiy denies th 
it is rightly reckoned among the followers of such ine 
Stull. at the samc 


time, it remains outside of, and distinet from, the Catl 


whose doctrines tt has come to abhor 


ohe Chureh, and will not accept the verbal tests whim 
have been chosen as the touch stones of orthodoxy 

These tests and formulae it persists im regarding a 
novelties to which the Church has no right to requir: 
subseription, which, they protest, was not required 
those who lived im earlier and simpler times 

At length, this party breaks up: some of its member 
are reunited to the Catholic Church; and others fa 
away into a fresh heresy of their own 
is the 


Such, as Newman came to see, invariable 


tory of every heresy: he saw it exemplified in’ the lis 

\rians ; 
‘ 

Then he saw “clearly that it was repeated 


n the history of the Reformation, and th: 


tory of the and not less clearly in that of the 
Eutychians 
over again 


Church of England. “The drama of religion,” he say 


‘and the combat of truth and error were ever one and! 
the same. The principles and proceedings of the Chur 

now were those of the Church then; the principles an: 
Protestant 


proceedings of heretics then were those of 


now. | found it so—almost fearfully; there was an ay 
ful similitude, more awful because so silent and unin 
passioned between the dead records of the past and t! 


feverish chronicles of the present.” 
WHAT IS PROTESTANTISM 


Protestantism is essentially heresy against the exit 
ence and authority of the Church; just as Arianism wa 
heresy against the Divinity of our Blessed Lord 

And just as, in the fourth century, there were an 
finite number of opinions which ranged between 
crude negations of the extreme Arians and the ck 
trines of the Creed of Nicaea. So also, nowa 


are numberless gradations of opinion on the subject 


the Church, which start from the bare negation. 
Zwinglius and the extreme Protestants, and reach 
most up to, but never quite admit, the — defimition- 


Frent and of the Vatican Couneil 
WHAT IS CATHOLICISM ® 


The Catholic idea of the Church, so far as it i 
quired for our present purpose, is as follows 

Che Chureh ts composed of all baptized Christian 
and is a visible body indwelt by the Holy Spirit, a1 
ruled by a visible Head and a ministry; each of thes: 
holding its position in virtue of a specific appoimtme: 
made by our Lord Himself. The voice of the Church : 
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infallible, and is expressed ordinarily by the Head, act 
ing therein as the representative of the whole bers 

The ultra-Protestant view is the negation of all this 
ind regards the Church as imvisible; its members beng 
known to God alone, and each omedividual having to 
work out his own belief from the Serptures, which com 
pose the sole rule of faith 

Between these two doctrines are many shades ot m 
termediate opimion: the Pligh-\nglean teaching admis 
the visibhty of the Church, and the divine commission 
# the nunistry, but demes that Clirist  appemted an 
earthly Head over the Church; some Anglicans gore 
even further than this and admutting that the Pope ts 
Head of the Church, jure eeclestastico 

A GENERAL cotNnctl 

\ General Couneil, in the Catholic view, 1 sem 
bly of the whole Church in the persons of its prince 
pal ministers, the Bishops. The Bishops sit as 
net only as witnesses; but they cannot of theme 
and apart from the Pope, define anything a 
true 

The whole force of the Couneil, and of the decision 
to which it may come depends upon the contirmation of 
the Pope, as Head of the Church. The Body without it. 
Head ts incapable of making any detimtion which shall 
he binding on the fanhful 

The Protestant who does not believe im a visible 
Church at all, necessarily demes all imfallible authority 
to a General Council To him the authority of such a 
Council is nothing more than the aggregate authority of 
the Bishops of whom it is composed The Anglican, 
who believes in the visible Body, but not im the earthly 
Head, regards the decisions of the Counei as binding 
per se, and not on account of any subsequent contirma 
tion by the Pope. But inasmuch as without some exter 


nal confirmation it would be always impossible to te 


whether any given Counenl could rightly clan to de 
“General,” and therefore of infallible authority, it look 
acceptance of the decisions arrived at. ot 
reyection 
to the Chureh at large to give that ce: 
THE STATUS OF THE COUNCIL of 

Before we can decile Wpeon the status 
of Trent we must determine which of these three maim 
positions is right. Next month, therefore, [shall hope 
to discuss the Anglican theory m the leht of reason and 
of history, and to show why. in my opment break 
down when subjected to either test 


Writing in’ Men and Women (Cinemmatiy 
Cardinal Gibbons says that “ every impartial stu 
dent of history is forced to admit that woman is 
indebted to the Catholic religion for the elevated 


station she enjoys to-day in family and social life. | 


“But it was by vindicating the unity, the sane 
tity, and the indissolubility of marriage that the 
Church has conferred the greatest boon on. the 
female sex. The holiness of the marriage-bond 
is the palladium of woman's dignity. while pols 


gamy and diverce invelve her in bondage and de 


vradation 

The historical sketch which he gives of the 
Church's struggle in woman's defence is well 
worth a place in our columns 

‘In vindicating the sanctity of marriage, the 
Church had to contend with a triple enemy —the 
fierce passions of barbarous tribes, the arbitrary 
power of princes, and the compromising: spirit ot 
rebellious Churehmen 

“Prom the fifth to the cighth century Europe 
was periodically visited by warlike tribes from 
the shores of the Baltic, from Asia, and from 
\frica. They threatened the overthrow of the 
Christian religion, and, in the general upheaval 
Wo society, the landmarks of Christian civilization 
were well-nigh swept away. The invading hosts 
were utter strangers to monogamy and the re 
straming maxims of the Gospel. But when the 
storm subsided, the votee of religion was heard in 
defense of female honor and the sanetity of mar 
nage, and the triumphant barbarians voluntarily 
submitted to the voke of the Gospel 

“NVirginal and conjugal chastity found still 
mere formidable opponents among many of the 
petty princes and barons of the Middle Ages 
Fortified in their castles and surrounded by sub 
missive vassals, they recognized no power that 
thwarted their lust: they set the laws of the land 
at defiance; they intimidated the local clergy: 
they disregarded even the authority of the 
bishops. Phe only vatce betore which they trem 
bled and which compelled them to surrender thei 
prey, was the anathema of Rome 

Phe Cardinal continues: What a sorry figure 
the seecalled reformers presented when — the 
honour of woman was at stake, and what let 
protection she had te expect frome them in the 
hourof trial! Lather. in his commentary on Gen 
esis, savs that he does not decide whether a man 
Isords net permitted to diave several wives at 
once; yet we all know that he did decide — the 
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question by permitting the Landgrave of Hesse 
to have two wives at the same tine, his brother 
reformer Melanchthon concurring in the deeiston 
We know, also, how obsequious Cranmer was to 
\dth. in 
Hhow 


Pope Tmmocent EEL. whe 


sanctioning his diveree from 


ifferent 


Hlenrs 


Catherine was the conduct oot 


compelled the Preneh 


hing, Philip \ugiistus, to dismiss Agnes ck 
married, and 
Deon 


know 


Whom he had unlawfully 


take back hts 


\le Tathhie, 
Ingvelburga of 
And all 


refused to dissolve 


Write 
discarded! 


with what firmness Pins VE 


lawtul 


mark, whem he had 


the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte with Elizabeth 


Patterson 





factories and railroads.” | savs President 
Roosevelt, “are good up to a certain point, but 
courage and endurance, love of wife and ehild. 
love of home and country, love of lover for sweet 
heart, love of beauty in man’s work and in nature, 
love and emulation of daring and lofty endeavor, 
are the homely workaday and heroic virtues 

If they are lacking, no piled-up riches, no roar 
and 


ing, clanging industrialism. ome feverish 


manyvesided activity shall avail either in individ 


ual or nation.” 


ASSOCIATIONS AND ASSEMBLIES IN TECK 
DENOMINATION AL” 
[the meeting at Lyons referred to in our editorial or 


ind Moral Aetion "ha 
rise to some questions which Le Disciple de 


Phe Union for Religion 
Jesus Christ 
a Catholic periodical of Grenoble, France, has answered 
in an article of whieh the 


following is a transhation 


lahtor Tae Laue] 

Such associations are those, having a comanen re 
grows ann, but composed of number fo ditferent rel 
gious bodies or denominations Are these lawful 


In the first place if such an association met together 
for common prayer, said aloud. it would be almost un 


possthle for Cathohes and Protestants to agree hier 
manner of praying ts se different that, except for sient 
prayer, it would be very dithenlt for them te umte One 
employs the pronouns Thee and Thou im addressing the 
Diety, the other does not, the one kneels for praver, the 
other stands, et In the manner of praying, m helefs 
ind) usages. these differences are so marked and 


mmerous that the two bodies can hardly pray towether 





or engage m exercises of devotion without collision. An 


\ ogation properly so calle 





1, with one Superior or Di 
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different 
composed of both Catholics and Protestants would 


rector, with heads of the groups or “ Cirele 


counter similar difficulties. bor instance, if the Supe 
Director Protestant he would be 
Catholies, of Ine 
Protestants 


or or were a 


trusted by the were a Cathole he w 
he chstrusted by the 

May 
\ssectation having for its 
he Union of Churehes? No 


ciations have been disapproved by the Roman authoritic 


net an exception be made in fiver of a 


object to pray and work 


everal such mixed A 


But nevertheless as it would be unreasonable and 


st te forbid all effort in taver of union there ¢ 


exist simultaneously distinet associations, the one 


ohe, the other Protestant, or Jewish, working and yp 
me for the same general end of union Thev can | 


and help each other, between them can exist ase 

















onfederation for concerted action which will allow 
relations most useful and free from danger Int un 
Way suspicions, rivalries and violent discussions w L.. 
weided owhile cautious and loyal discussions of 
roth will be facditated These confederated a 
Hons can engage m prayer according to them own 
toms and apart from each other The mode of pn Ww 
therefore must not be tived, but the day and hou 
he length of tune given te such prayer, may be aere 
pen for deth Nevertheless as Jews, Protestant Ps 
j “i 
Cathohes all reeite the Psalms in the Bible, it mig 
iwreed te reeite the same Psalms on the same day 
Is it permissible te hold mixed assemblies ’ He 
On this subrect there ts an nmportant distimetion 
rivarele An assembly as either public, or private t \ 
public when ats announced or conveked throug! 
ecular Hewspapers, of by advertisements or poster Of 
when the general pubhe is admitted. It is private w 
tos conmvekod by individual motes of invitation 
when only those so mvited are admitted U} 
Private assembles are generally much more rest 
do than public ones. The numbers are there as n 
obliged to adhere to the one subject, or t 
program, set forth om the letter of mwvitation | | 
. iF 
‘lso to submit to the gnidance of those . 
Whom the movitation came. and this way many ta I 
mnecessary questions, disetsstons that are out of pl UI 
wohikely to stir up passion, ete. may easily be aver! as 
while its far otherwise mm pubhe meetings where fo 
numbers are gathered 
11 an 
If mixed assembles, even private ones directs 
the author of the mvitation, are forbidden, or stand en 
need of special authorization only because they are Op 
posed of persons belonging to different religion fo 
would follow that missionaries would be unable to | . 
meetings of pagans and Christians, a curate or 4 ti 
would be unable even te bring tegether mi his he AD 
group of Catholes and Protestants for the discussie 
religious questions Such an imterdiet would manites' eV 
Iv be too arbitrary For this reason private meet 
can be held without special permission of the autl 
tres, while large public assemblies, a Congress for th 
stance, cautd only be held with the approbation, « (i 


least the consent of ecclesiastical superiors 


8) 





